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** Leaves the dull cits, and joins, to please the fair, 
‘© The well-bred cuckolds of St. James’s air.” 
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ariny ; 
of the 
mo Pf). 7 
of the SUMMARY OF. POLITICS. 
tter ar. Crim. Con. ——It is notwof the sin and 
1a, and ame of the acts of adultery, which are 
diately ow daily coming before the world through 
ries of ¢ courts of justice, that I mean to speak 
‘overed pon this occasion. They are the natural 
ber of msequence of the manners of the times, 
in the id those Manners as naturally proceed from 
action, e size and luxury of the metropolis which 
which aws together, through the means of taxa- 
private on, all the wealth and all the vices of the 
ber of uatry. It is not, therefore, from any 
 Bxeg eling of compassion towards the cuckolds | 
d- foot bat 1 am led to offer a few observations 
to this pon the subject; for, nine hundred and 
alencia jnety nine times out of every thousand, the 
ligence ian who is known for a cuckold ought to 
French sone. The law gives him so much power 
y, his er the poor feeble framed creature whom 
e 26th has married; he is so completely the 
m, and aster of her and of all she has; he has, 
mitting he be worthy of a wife, so decided an in- 
efeated lence over her mind, that his enckoldom 
bboure ppears to me to be almost impossible, unless 
> dead om his own fault. It isa man’s own busi- 
a he ‘sto take care of his wife. Judges and 
ne, and res are not, and never were, intended, 
amber be the guardians of any woman's chasti- 
whose ; aud, it is the modern fashion of mak- 


alencia g them moral censors, which I am desirous 









fact of actual commission of the act would 
seem to be of little consequence; for, the 
great burden of the pleading against the 
defendant, is, that he has ‘* seduced the 
“« affections’ of the plaintiff's wife, which 
may be no crime at all, either Jegal or 
mora], no man being able to prevent a wo- 
man from liking him better than she likes 
her husband. Only tell a man that he is 
not bound by his oath ; tell him that he is 
to decide upon opinion and not upon evi- 
dence; and you have no longer any hold 
upon him; all is left to fashion and to 
chance ; or, rather, the plaintiffs in such 
cases, have for their jurors, a set of men 
who, froma reason founded in human nature, 
are decidedly in their fayour. It was the 
old practice, to stick to fact; and, it was 
necessary to bring good substantial proof of 
the act being committed, before there was 
the smallest chance of obtaiving a verdict of 
guilty. Without insisting upon this, what 
woman's reputation or fortune can be safe ? 
Suppose a scoundrel wishes to get rid of his 
wife. He may, with the assistance of a 
brother scoundrel, easily obtain very specious 
circumstantial proof, that his wife has been 
guilty of adultery. Nothing is easier either 
to conceive or to execute. The parties ac- 
cused of the crime are incapable of being 
examined in evidence; the worean is no 
party in the cause; and, in the case sup- 
posed, she maybe brandedas an adulieressand 
sent to starve, being all the while conscious 
of perfect innocence. Then, as to the 
amount of the damages. The word dama- 
ges seems, of late years, and especially as 
applicable to this sort of charge, to have 
quite lost its original Jegal meaning. The 
compensation for damage is pecuniary, and, 
therefore, the pecuoiary damage should be 
made appear ; for, is it not a most shame- 
ful abuse of worrls to talk of paying a man 
for his mental sutievings? And, I should 
be glad to be informed, by any of the ex- 
perienced cuckolds of the day, what great 





_ difference there is between recewing payment 


he few pointing out for public disapprobation, 
rd, in A cuckold comes into court and asks | 
< thi i damages. There are, then, two dry 
lestions of fact before the jury: Ist. whe- 
Joseph ber the act of adultery have been commit- | 
80s. d; and, 2d, what is.the amount of the 
1 Louis a! damage, which the complainant has 
state ; iaiued from that act. As to the first, 
foreign rcumstauitial evidence may certainly be 
zanza, Micient; but, then, it ought to be as. 
yn Jo- od as is required in cases of treason, or 
arine ; burder. No loose tales about dishevelled 
ster ol z and rumpled clothes and the like, ought 
‘anos, begs any juror. Appearances are so 
barrus, bould deceittul, that the very strongest | 
inuela, a. be viewed with distrust. Appear- 
ih ‘aay Satisfy me, that the parties were 
ir ex 08 and intended to commit the act ; but, 
Spain j rey, am fully satisfied that the act has 
in. “committed, 1am guilty of falseswearing 


sive my assent to a verdict of guilty. 
ding to the new doctrine, however, this 














for the chastity of a wife, and sedling that 
chastity. When the potsonous transatlantic 
quack brought an action of damages against 
me for taking away his reputation, though 
the perjured jury did not require oe of 
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his patients had lett him. This was a very 
good thing; it was doing right to withdraw 
his patients from him; and Dr. Rowley, 
who wrote upon the subject of the quack’s 
practice, says, I merited a statue of gold for 
my atchievement. But, the damage to the 
quack, the pecuniary damage, was shown ; 
as, in such cases, it certainly ought to be. 
Now, what damage is sustained by the 
cuckold? It is possid/e that there may be 
some damage sustained, in certain peculiar 
cases; but, wt is the fashion now-a-days, 
not even to ask for any proof, or to produce 
any evidence to show, that damage has 
been sustained, though damages, in case of 
guilt, always make part of the verdict. If 
aman, being blind and being assisted by his 
wife in managing his business, were to lose 
her through the means of a seducer, it would 
be easy for him to make his damages appear. 
But, what damages can be made out by the 
far greater part of those who apply to the 
law? They have been robbed of their 
wives’ society and conversation. These they 
may still enjoy, if they please; for, I'll 
warrant a wife of this sort ta/ks none the 
worse for her adventure. Aye, but then 
comes that indefinite thing called comfort, 
which, if one can, in any case, affix any 
meaning to it, means, in this case, the 
pleasure of being deceived. Stull we come 
back again to the point whence we started : 
the award is for compensation ; for something 
to make up for what has been lost ; and, the 
cuckold having lost the ‘* comfort’ he de- 
rived trom his wife's society, receives from 
a court of law the ‘‘ comfort " which is to 
be derived from asum of money. But, 
the fact is, that the award has, in general, 
according to the present practice, nothing at 
all to do with real damages. It is a sort of 
fine inflicted; and, in some cases, a late 
tudge openly directed the awarding of ex- 
emplary damages; that is to say, the punish- 
ing of a man by way of fine, under the 
form of making compensation to another 
man for a pretended loss that he has sustain- 
ed; and the langeage of the fraternity of 
‘* dearned friends” has been, that the jury 
are the ‘* guardians of the public marals.” 
If a man were indicted for the crime of 
adultery, then, indeed, the jury would be 
invested with a character somewhat ofthis 
sort: but, no man is, and no man can be, 
indicted for the crime of adultery. It isa 
crime of which the courts of Jaw cannot 
teko cognizance ; but, the truth is, that we 
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the falsehood of what I had published, they 
did ask for proof of the damage sustained 
by the plaintiff; or, at least, such proof was 
given by producing witnesses to shew that 


are a people completely lawyer-ridden ; eye, 


thing is drawn to their shop ; the press ay fh 


the pulpit, which were formerly looked tox 
sufhcient for the checking of numero 
vices, are now, it seems, hardly wor) 


notice ; and, the former ef the two hy & 


by the lawyers, been so shackled, that } 
is, indeed, not to be trusted to for any usefi! 
purpose. Though you know a man to be, 
rogue, you are not to call him so, yon ar 
not to caution your neighbours against him. 
because, say the lawyers, ‘* you should 
‘* bring such a man do justice.” That ist 
say, ‘* you should bring him to our shep’ 
But, to bring a rogue to their shop is an ex. 
pensive affair ; and, if the rogue be rich, 
is odds but the real punishment fall upm 
yourself. Into the places where justice s 
administered, scarcely any but lawyers a 
permitted to enter. The great Hails o 
Winchester and Westminster, for instance, 
which were evidently constructed for th: 
purpose of receiving a large number of per. 
sous, that, according to the maxim of cet 
constitution, justice might be administered 
in public, are now parcelled off. The 
places where the trials are held are boxed w 
with mean-looking boards to the very sum 
mit of the roof; little passages, or rather 
holes, are left for people to creep in and owt 
at; aman stands at each entrance to selec 
the persons who wish to enter ; and the it 
side is filled with lawyers, or retainers 0 
the law. From the pul/ic the hearing @ 


| the trials is as completely kept as if the trial 
| were held in a room locked up. Over th 


several passage doors, at Winchester, 2 
written, in order to prevent confusion: 
‘© Court ;” over another, ** Counsellors; 
over another, ‘‘ Attorneys ;” over anothet 
** Witnesses ;" over another, ‘ Jury.” Bol, 
no where do you finda door for the public 0 
enter. Is this administering justice in ps 
lic ? Can this be called an open court ? Evel 
the information, which, at last, the publi 
get in print, respecting trials, they # 
compelled to purchase from lawyers ; for! 
is generally some briefless ‘“ learned friené 
that supplies the news-papers with the ™ 
ports of trials. It is the aceursed fundist 
and taxing system, which has given ris¢ " 
such immense volumes of acts of parliamet!, 
that has caused so fearful a predominance 0 
this wily and yet daring profession, and tb# 
has brought so many persons to pine 4¥!! 
their lives in hunger, under a bob-tai! 
wig anda black gown. Parents, temp 
the brilliant success of comparatively! 
few, and by the riches which many ™°" 


acquire, through the means of the law, "| 
up their sons in swarms to be ‘ bred to ! 
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ninster Hall and the Houses of Parliament 







1UMer Oy; : 
Y worl) ber, about the windows of a seller of | 

( | 
two has veets, those parents would rather send 
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DY usefg) 
nD to be y 
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oes. Poor souls! 










2 should } 
hat ists aich the eye of more fortunate brethren, 
ar shen” nd having his lungs upon the cock, ready 







iS an et. 
2 rich. i ffered, however miserable that pretence 
all upon nay be. Poor souls ! to see them bustling 





justice is 
wyers are 
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1 point of rank be more respectable. 


y and out onour,. ‘ : 
to select very thing to itseif ; when it swallows up | 
1 the in ery thing ; when it confounds and destroys 


jiners 0! at which is necessary to public happiness, 


aring a 
the trials 
Dver the 
ster, are 


is very fast arriving in England. — I[t is for 
1¢ Spiritual court, or, which is still better, 
1 unshackled expression of private and 





yn fusion: 

sellers rime of aduliery, which, in returning to 
another, y subject, [repeat it, is not cognizable 
vy.” Ba acourtof law. Sir James Mans*1eLp, 
public tho, before he was made a judge, had long 
in pub een considered the most Jearned lawyer in 







ngland, has lately told the jury, that they 
re not to look upon themselves as being in 
ne capacity of moral censors. This is, I 


t? Ever 
7e publie 

















hey i ae 

s; fori pe, the beginning of a change in the | 
1 friend” ractice, which has, for some time, pre- 

) the re ailed ; for if ‘* exemplary” damages are | 
funding ‘ven in cases of crim. con. why should 

nm rise ot exemplary damages be given in cases of 

Jiamen', “Pass, assault, &c. &c. and, then, what 

nance 0 ban would be safe ? Damage is a specific 

and thst 035 a thing to be ascertained; and 

ne awsf ‘ough hottoa nicety, in all cases, yet so 

ob-taile’ arly as to leave but little room for the 

tempt ng of injustice to either party. The 

atively! mount of danaage done, can, in no case, 

py mort cay on the rank or means of the party 

aw, se? git. If aman be knocked down by a 





hoeblack, 






8 to tt] the damage is full as great, as 








ke balf-perished flies, in the month of Oc- 


let off ina Jaugh the moment a pretence is 


Jong, in the morning, breakfastless to 
iourt, asif anxious thousands waited their 
rrival, and the fate of whole families and 
asses depended upon their tongues; when, 
tho same time, both their backs and bel- 
es cin witness, that a gypsey fortune-teller 
rpasses them in the receiving of fees ! —— 
his multitude of lawyers isa monstrous evil. 
hana man really learned in the law noone can 
The | 
rofession of the law is not only necessary, | 
ut honourable, and oaght to be held in 

It is when this profession draws | 
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but, could they see the hungry 
bread-bare troops that cling about West- 


yeir children to be bred to the making of 
I know of no sight 
wore painfal than to see forty or fifty dozen 
‘them squeezed into a half-circle, with 
isages clearly indicating want of necessary 
od, each anxiously looking forward to 


at it becomes hateful ; and to that point | 


ublic opinion, to check and to punish the | 


| asif he had been a lord ? 





[198 
© Seo « 
if he had been knocked down by any of the 
ants’ hill of knights about London ; and, 
I should be glad to know, from some tho- 
rough-paced cuckold, whether his footman 
is not as able at the work of depriving him 
of ‘* comfort,” as any of the young lords, 
whom his wife retains or withdraws trom 
the stews. If the footman deprives Sir 
Baalam of bis comfort, why should not 
the footman haveas heavy damages to pay, 
Why should he 
not? I should like to have an answer to this 
question. If a footman maliciously kill 
your horse, worth a thousand pounds, is 
not an award of athousand pounds made 
against him? If, in like manner, a lord 
kill your horse, is not the award the same ? 
Damage is a word always bearing the same 
meaning ; and, upon what principle of our 
law is it, then, that the award in cases of 
crim. con., is made according to the rank, or 
pecuniary means, of the defendant ? Were I 
upon ajury, ina case of crim.con, I would 
eat my boots, soles and all, before I would 
award toa cuckold one single penny more 
than I believed him to have /ost by the act 
of the defendant. By a contrary practice 
what a field is opened for the vilest of all 
robbery! For my part, I can see nothing 
easier, if arogue and a handsome and cun- 
ning woman are agreed, than to make a very 
pretty fortune by a crim. con. speculation, 
and that, too with such evidence as is now 
received, without the help cf the sin of 
adultery. The jilt has nothing to do but 
entice arich man into her trammels ; and, 
without communicating the plot to any one, 
the husband will soon obtain evidence suffi- 





cient for the purpose of obtaining damages 
to the amount of thousands of pounds. 


_ The pair may then live together upon the 


' 





fruit of their plunder; or, if they like it 


better, they may separate, and each take 
a share, 
foreseen every thing else, had foreseen this 
also; therefore, in speaking of damages, 
it means rea/ damage, damage that can be 
_ proved to have been sustained ; 


The law of this land, which had 


and not 


imaginary damage, damage ‘that exists in 
the fancy ; 
which, therefore, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain; because, though the fact be proved, 
one plantiff will be deeply afflicted at what 
will be with another a subject. of joy. A 
law, 
tolerates these awards of damages for the 
loss of ‘‘ comfort,” must necessarily be the 
most uncertain and capricious of all things. 
The doctrines we have heard, upon this sub- 
ject, and the verdicts we have witnessed. 
cannot fail to have atendency to render 


damage purely mental, and 


or a practice, therefore, which 
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wavering the conduct of jurors in general ; 
to wear away those notions relative to 
evidence and law, which ought ever to re- 
main indelibly imprinted on the mind of 
the juror; to put men of small capacity 
and little knowledge up with the idea, that 
they are judges in equity ; to make a jury 
a Mere instrument, the sport, the play-thing, 
of hired advocates; to expose property, 
character, and life, to the effect of circum- 
stances not at all under the controul of the 
possessor ; and, to convert the whole society 
into dependents, into very slaves, of the 
professors of the law. 

Liner Laws. Before I proceed to 
make some further remarks upon this sub- 
ject, in continuation of what was said last 
week, I think it proper to quote, from the 
Courier news-paper, an article relating to 
the way in which libellers are handled in 
lreland. Itisas follows: ‘f In the Dublin 
** paper,which we received aday ortwo ago, 
‘© we found an article to which we think it 
‘** necessary to direct the attention of the 
** public, premising that we know nothing 
“ ourselves of the circumstances there 
** stated. We take the account as it has been 
*€ published inthe Dublin papers; ——*‘ The 
‘* ** editor of a paper printed in Kerry, cal- 
“© © Jed the Kerry Dispatch, asserts that 

‘« © while inofiensively walking the street, 
“« «© he was called off by acommon serjeant, 
«« « and, after being assailed with most 
‘« « opprobrions language, and the most 
‘© *€ criminal imputations, was made a pri- 
“* *€ soner, and paraded under a military 
“* « escort through a crowd of at least one 
«« ** thousand people ! He was _ proclaimed 
*« «€ through thatcrowdas a public disturber 
*« *€ of the peace, as a fomentorof White- 
** © boyism, anda leader of Whiteboys !’ 
«« « Thisconduct towards him the editor at- 
‘© * tributes toa paragraph in his paper of the 
** « Sth inst. under the head of Anniversary 
*e «© Display of Orange Colours.” -—The pa- 
ragraph to which it alludes, we never saw, 
‘* nor do we recollect ever to have seen the 
‘€ paper in which he was published. But it 
‘** js not necessary either to have seen the 
“* paper or the paragraph to be able to pro- 
‘* nounce a most decisive opinion with res- 
** pect to the transaction in qoestion. It re- 
** quires the most serious investigation. 
‘© What! when Kerry is not a proclaimed 
** district, and martial law consequently does 
** pot operate in it, is the subject to be seized 
and made prisoner by a military escort ? 
** Supposing even the Kerry editor to have 
** been guilty of the greatest offence in his 
** paper, stillthere were civil laws by which 
** he might have been punished, and civil 
‘* officers by whom he wight have been 








‘« taken up, and carried before a magistr», 1 
“* But here, (supposing the account pub. c 
** lished to be correct) we never once wm a 
** the civil laws, or the magistrate or the ci : 
‘* officers ~we see nothing but the military k 
‘“‘ If an editor of a paper, or the author, d 
“* publisher of any work, may be laid ho i 7 
‘“ of by the military, the freedom of {, DI 
‘* press would be merely nominal—stat 

‘* minis umbra—the parent and the child ¢ u 
“* liberty would be destroyed, and that grey bb 
‘* weapon, which has assisted so material) tu 
*‘ in establishing the freedom of Grey r | 
‘** Britain, and which is assisting so power. 1, 
** fully in the rescue of Spain and Poriug,| 
** would be no longer formidable. Let ; " 
** takecare to prevent any encroachment wp Dil 
** on the liberty of the press. The first sie lie 
“* against it that is taken with impunity \ iy 
“the first step towards slavery.”—~S 
this gentleman of the Courier is for nur & 
law! The poor printer was seized hold v rn 
abused, and paraded through the streets. Tir yr 
Courier would have preferred an indictmes y 
or information, it seems. Every one to }i 1 
taste ! ‘* Let us take care to prevent any & en 
** croachment upon the liberty of the press! is 
These are bold, or rather, big, words ; bu! od, 


how will you take care of it ? and what hiv 
you ever done to assert that liberty ? I neve 


remember any thing, in this way, done 02 
you ; but, I well remember your taking im Dw 
finite pains to furnish a before-hand just’ aX! 
cation for an infernal act of oppression whit! pili 
you strongly recommended to the attorney itd 
general ; namely, the prosecution ofthe auth se 
who wrote an essay, published in the Mor ra 
ing Herald, upon the Potsdamoath of famo' a | 
memory. This 1 remember, and I do * lion 


sure you, that I think your conduct tows 
that author was much worse than that of ti 
soldiers towards our Irish brother of ‘% 00 
press. A correspondent, whase lette nh 
will be found below, has given me an ¢xp." 
nation ef the principles, upon which 
charges, in case of libel, proceed. I 
quite aware, that, in a civil action, the {7 
of the assertions published might be prov 
andthat a justification might be set up 00 ths 
ground. I thank him for his informal 
respecting Sir Fletcher Norton; but, ! ¥ 
lieve, that he will find, that the examp* 


























contrary to his wish, kas been followed. TD &. 
is, however, of littie importance, as long # - 
the jury aretold, that, though the charge (te rd, 
truth of which they are sworn todecide up era 
alledges the words called a Jibel-to be foals te 





they are, nevertheless, in certain cases, ® 
find the charge true, even if the wordsca! 
a libel are not proved to be false, and eve 
if the defendant is refused permission 
prove them to be true. As long as thisis* 
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1) 
e, it matters little, indeed it matters not 
all, whether the indictment charges the 
5 sed libeller with falsehood or not. This 
knew very well; but, I referred to the 
guage of indictments to shew, that, for 
erly, falsehood was essential, as the ground 
ork of a charge of libel ; and that, of course, 
charge fell to the ground, if the defen- 
nt proved the truth of what he had said or 
sblished. Had not this beenthe Jaw, and the 
tual practice, at the time when indictments 
r libel, in the present form, were first prefer- 
1 the word false would not have been tnsert- 
in tbem, If the law had been centent with 
rndadous and malicious, it would have said 
bihing about falsehood. But, the fact is, | 
lieve, that, until of late years (within 
iy), no one ever Creamt of maintaining a 


; 


Jschuod. ‘To promulgate trath never was, 
rmerly, held, dy the law, to be a crime. 
yrants trequently punished men for speak- 
y or writing the truth, and they had the 
ady aid of their courts and juries. Bat, 
en, these were, at the time, regarded as 
is of tyranny; as such, they excited ha- 
d, andin the end, brought, in one way 
another, their proper punishment. Since 
time of Lord Mansfield,. inclusive, to 
onulgate truth is cool/y and gravely laid 
bwu to be criminal, It is become a settled 
axim, that falsehood is not an essential 
bility in the crime of libel; that every 
rd of a publication may be true; that all 
senuiments may be in strict unison with 
rality and religion ; and yet, that it may 
‘libel, punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
liory, and, if Lord Grenville’s act’ be pot 
Pealed, by transportation, for the second 
Bence. Where, then, is the standard ? 
ho is to know how far to £0; for how 
nhe tell what a jury will think scandalous 
d malicious, and what they will think not 
Possess those qualities? Ia what way is 
nt treedom (of which the Courier talks so 
YY as Owing its birth to the press) to be 
sisted by the press? Let us try it a little: 
Ppose there to be a king upon the throne, 
10 is bent upon establishing despotic sway, 
d thar, aided by ministers who are of the 
¢ disposition with himself, he sets about 

| work without any disguise. A writer 
‘S upon his countrymen to be upon their 
rd, and gives a true description of the 
eral despotic acts which the supposed king 
t his abettors have been guilty of. The 
ter Is indicted for the offence; he is not 
owed: to prove his innocence by proving 
truth of what he has written ; and, if 
natters published be thought by the jury 
scandalous and malicious, slap goes 


Writer to jail, where he has plenty of | 


irge of libel, but upon the ground of 
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time to ruminate on the blessings of that 
freedom, which comes from the use of the 
press. To drag in libels amongst éreaches 
of the peace is an ingenious device of law- 
yers, ‘* They ¢end to a breach of the peace, 
and are, ¢zerefore, criminal,” whether they 
contain truth or falsehood. But, how could 
Mr. Peitier’s libel upon Buonaparte possibly 
produce a breach of the peace in England ? 
Yet was Mr. Peltier convicted by a jury in 
the court of King’s-Bench. Well, but 
how will this square with the notions of the 
Courier, in the case above supposed? ‘Lhe 
writer, whom we have supposed to exist at 
amoment when an absolute despotism is 
about to be begua, publishes his sentiments 
respecting the minister who is at the bottom 
of the scheme. This must necessarily high- 
ly provoke such minister, and, according to 
the maxims now received, must as necessa- 
rily fend toa breach of the peace. Conse- 
quently, the writer goes to jail, and there 
end the powers of the press in protecting 
freedom. ——This doctrine of libels is, to 
be sure, the most whimsical thing that ever 
was heard of in the whole world. ‘The rea- 
son for punishing libels criminally, is, that 
they tend to a breach of the peace; so, the 
prosecutor comes and puts you in jail, lest 
he himself should be provoked to break the 
peace by beating you, or shooting at you! 
If your libel be upon the ministers, suppos- 
ing you to speak the truth; that is to say, 
if you find just fault with the servants of 
the public, you are liable, according to 
this doctrine, to be putin jail, or to have 
your ears cropped off, for having, by truly 
stating their faults to thcse whom you help 
to pay, provoked them to commit a breach 
of the peace upon your body! Good lord! 
is this the sort of liberty of the press, 
which Juntus, whom every body but me 
reads, callsthe ‘* Palladium of free-men”’ ? 
Is this the thing, which the Courier relies 
upon for the maintenance of freedom? Is 
it this, to ‘* prevent any encroachment "’ 
upon which he so earnestly calls upon us? 
The plain truthis, that, except in mat- 
ters of little public importance, we dare not 
slainly state in print, any truth that is un- 

palatable. There is ONE SUBJECT, which, 

at this moment, engages the attention of 
every man, who is conversant in public af- 

fairs, or, in the slightest degree, accustomed 

to turn his thoughts that way. Amongst all 

men of all parties there is but one opinion 

upon this subject, The nation has an 

unanimous wish; and feels the greatest 

alarm, lest that wish should be set at 

nought. Almost every public print in 

the country has, ofter the Eastern manner, 

binted its feelings and supplications, by way 
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of supposition, or by way of fable; but, 
there 1s no one that has dared to say what it 
thinks, though its thoughts are those of 
fourteen millions of people; and, what is 
more, there wil] not be one of these prints 
that will dare to ascribe the calamities and 
disgrace, which will inevitably tollow the 
contempt of this national prayer, to the 
right cause; but, every one will again have 
recourse to hints and allusions and fables, or, 
not being bold enough for that, will hold its 
peace. Reader, 1s not this the real state 
of the press? I hold to my opinion, that 
nothing ought to be deemed libellous which 
is not false as well as malicious. If a man 
be a coward or a fool, he ought to be known 
for such, If he be an adulterer or a rogue, 
why should he not be called an adulterer, or 
a rogue? Why should not men be known 
for what they are? If the person described 
be an obscure individual, why, the exposure 
ot him will reach but a small distance ; and, 
if he be in a public capacity, the exposure 
ought to reach far and wide. Only make 
the publisher prove the truth of all his cen- 
sorious words, and, I'll warrant that he 
takes care what he states. But, while 
truth as well as talsehood may be punished as 
a libel, writers wil! naturaliy endeavour, by 
insinuations, to obtain vengeance for the 
restrictions, under which they labour, and 
which are’ a continual thorn in their side. 
‘‘ I refrained from speaking even good 
‘* words, though it was pain and grief to 
“* me.” We all wish to speak our minds 
It is the great mark of distinction between 
slaves and freemen, that the latter dare utter 
their sentiments, when the former dare not. 
Spanisa Revoirrion. We have, | 
perceive, got on ovr side Att Manomer, 
who, ‘* lo show that he knows ali,” calls 
the French doys, encourages the Spaniards 
to cut their throats, and to make them 
squeak like pigs under the hands of the 
butcher, What rare company we are got 
intoat last! Well may it be said, that mi- 
sery brings a man acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. We are fighting for liberty 
aided by the pious prayers of Ali Mahomet. 
I have often said, that Sir Baalam, in order 
to keep off Buonaparté, would, if bard push- 
ed, make a league with the devil; and, 
really, there seems to be but one more step 
totake. ‘The Conrier calls Ari's a “ very 
‘* spirited proclamation!” What a shame, 
to conter words of approbation upon any 
thing so bloody and impious! I am great- 
ly afraid, that this uoreflecting rage against 
Napoleon is deceiving us ail this while. 
‘The news trom Spain continues to be good. 
There is a fair prospect of a good long con- 
test, such as the rermin canaot suivive, 1 
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shall have no hope from a short contest. Jp 
that case, the Bourbons would merely 
triumph overthe Buonapartés, which would 
be of no service whatever to us, or to any 
part of the world. Joseph Buonaparte ang 
the Grandees have, it seems, gotten to 
Madrid without the least interruption, and, 
I must say, that I look upon that as an un. 
favourable symptom ; for, in the first place, 
he would not have gone without a consider. 
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able army, if the country had been in a - 
state of general insurrection; and, in the , : 
next place, it was of vast importance to the me 
patriots to intercept his march. If you lock af 
atthe map, you will perceive, that, with S 
amere military escort, he has gone from the * 
frontiers to the centre of Spain. This in 
could not have been, if the accounts we = 
sometime ago received had been true. If atl 
there had been, as was stated, 100,000 men Las 
in arms in Arragon, is it probable, that the sei 
new king, under an escort, would have - 
quietly passed along the skirts of that pro- aa 
vince? No; and his reception upon the lnale 
road as wel] as at Madrid, clearly shows, | rm 
think, that, besides the rascally nebility, —" 
he has avery powerful party in the king- - 
dom, and which party, if the contest le A asia 
between him and the old rotten despotism, rithi 
will, in my opinion, daily increase. boks 

Botley, August 5, 1808. nigt 
Lerrer FROM Sirk Ricuarp Patuuirs, arch. 

RELATIVE TO THE Cause, CARR versus sora 

Hoop. er 

Sir ;—The licentiousness of the tongue at hich 
the Bar, is so justly appreciated by the sen- lan 
sible part of the public, that it ought not to a C¢ 
excite any other emotion than contempt 10 BeeR’ 
him who at any time is the object of it. Ifin allt 
consequence of a signal instance of | that D criti 
licentiousness during a late Trial, I am i Won 
duced to take up my pen, I am aetuated 5ree 
solely by a respect for your numerous intel- an 4 
ligent readers, to whom you have favoured ows 
me with the honour of an introduction. _ ienth 

You must be too wel] acquainted with the bad of 
artifices practised by anonymous writers, '0 Hip * av 
be surprized at learning, that the report “ oy" 
the late Trial between Carr and Hood, Perig 
copied from a Newspaper into your last Re i 





gister, was written by the very person whos 
pamphlet had been the object of that Tri: Fe 
Hence, you may readily account for the ' Brent ; 
consistencies of which the Plaintiff and bis actice 
Witnesses are by this reporter made guilty: ous Vy 
The words of every idle question of '* BMttwee, 
Attorney General, are in this report gravel! HiRcted 
ascribed to me as the wards of my Answe™ hich ¢ 
and I am thus absurdly made to condemn au honym 
anonymous publication ; * vaunt my o¥® ! facts 


Ss Sitatanans BXt p 
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* The absurdity of this statement is op" 
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05} 
irtues ; praise the purity of my own Books; 
nd say other childish things which ] neither 
id nor thought, and which in justice I beg 
save to refer back to their real author! In- 
aed, the learning of the Bar on this occasion, 
bone RESPLENDENTLY, and we had per- 
tual references made to high sounding 
-orks which never existed, such as Milton's 
sswer to Sir Robert Filmer, Aristotle’s an- 
ver to the works of Socrates, and Sir Isaac 
kewton’s Controversy with Descartes ! 
Besides making the preceding general ex- 
lanation, I have to remark on one point of 
our own observations. You have obviously 
founded two very different works, when 
ou characterize as FALSE and SCANDALOUS a 
‘ublication of mine (many years out of 
rint) eptitled “* Anecdotes of the Founders 
of the French Republic.” This book was 
vblished in 1797, and consisted of a grave, 
hronological account of the persons con- 
ned ia the then recent events in France. 
ts alledged faults, were that of praising 
any persons, who, it since appears, were 
nworthy of praise, and of omitting to abuse 
hers who were then obnoxious in this coun- 
y. You, with others, have obviously con- 
punded this work with one of very different 
haracter on the same subject, published 
ithin these two or three years by other 
oksellers, written by Stewarton, a French 
nigrant, and called the Revolutionary Plu 
uch. ‘This work was unquestionably a 
isgrace to the press and character of the 
untry, and it deserves the epithets with 
hich you have inadvertently branded mine. 
lam not disposed to enter the lists with you 
4 controversialist, but with respect to THE 
JB°RTY OF THE Press, I am persuaded we 
all not ultimately disagree. I am a friend 
pcriticism, and to the unrestrained publi- 
‘ion of it, but J do not annex the same 
gree of authority to the writings of every 
an who sets up for a Critic. He who 
ows his criticisms, and who is conse- 
ently known to be, in other respects, a 
ban of integrity and learning, obtains with 
le avery different degree of credit from an 
onymous trader in criticism who writes in 
Periodical Review, at a given price by the 
eet! Still, Ido not object to the free 
dlication even of such criticisms, manu- 


_—_—,. 





vent; every bookseller is constantly in the 
a of publishing unexceptionableanony- 
readbers::. 7 but there is a wide difference 
dre eo oa invective, or abuse di- 
- a an author or his writings 
on AtL® FOR RESPONSIBILITY, and an 
| 2 Maus statement of scientific or histori- 


fa . . . 
cls, Or an anonymous discussion ef ab- 
| Pringy leg. 
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direction of some interested Publisher ; but 
I must be allowed not to surrender my judg- 
ment of literary productions to critics, who 
come before me in so questionable a shape. 
He wouldtruly be “ the greatest fool that ever 
trod the earth,” who should submit his opi- 
nionsto such influence. * Availing themselves 
of their concealment, itis well known to those 
who have been behind thescenes during theget- 
ting up of an anonymous review, that books 
are commonly reviewed by authors them- 
selves—by rival authors in the same branch 
of literature—by the personal enemy ot an 
author—or by the most corrupt and ignorant 
scribblers. t+ 

Attaching therefore no credit to sugh wri- 
tings, is it to be wondered, that I do not 
waste my time inreading reviews? 

And convinced as I am, that the abuse of 
the critical art, arising out of the conceal- 
ment of the critics, has discouraged and 
blighted the genius of the country, bafiled 
the cause of truth and obstructed the pro- 
gress of science, is it to be wondered that 
when questioned on this subject, I entered 


= es 


* These words and the alternative, that 
I had “ slipped in my testimony,” were 
ertravaganily applied to me by the Attorney - 
General, for declaring that I did not read, 
and did not respect the opinions of an ano- 
nymous reviewer, and consequently was not 
influenced in my negociations with an aue 
thor, by the character of his works given 
in the reviews, I have no doubt that pub- 
lishers in general entertain an equal con- 
tempt of anonymous opinions of books, and 
I conceive there exists little difference of 
opinion on the subject, among the intelligent 
part of the public—Every man of letters, 
and every person acquainted with the details 
of literature, will thank me for thus expos- 
ing a craft, the practices of which are as 
disgraceful and as pernicious as those of ad- 
vertising money lenders, The craft may 
furiously assail me in return, but the cause 
I] advocate, is THE CAUSE OF TRUTH, 
SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE! , 

+ This is not a personal question, and 
therefore it is of no consequence to its merits 
that I was myself concerned for about four- 
teen months, as a proprietor of the Oxford 
Review. Nothing however is conceded by 
the admission, because the Oxford Review 
Was EXPRESSLY and AVOWEPLY in terms set 
Up aS AN EXPERIMENT, to try whether a re~ 
view on totally opposite principles to those 
then in existence would succeed; and it failed, 
owing to its want of that severity of perso- 
nal attack which it appears is 4 principal re~ 
commendation of anonymous crilicisni, 
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my protest against so mischievous an usurpa- 
tion, in matters of taste and literature ? 

In justice to the respectable character and 
honourable views of Sir Jonn CARR, I 
feel it incumbent on me toexplain, that he 
did not found his late action on the pretence d 
criticisms in the pamphlet of which he 
complained, but sonery and EX€LUSIVELY 
on the caricatures which had been introduced 
into ut, aod which it mast be universally al- 
lowed are NOVEL and NOT VERY LEGITI- 
MATE AUXILIARIES Of GENUINE CRITICISM. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
R. PHivwirs. 

Bridge Street, Aug. 4, 1808. 


—ss 


LIBEL LAWS. 

Sir,—In reading your remarks upon the 
late trial ef the action of sir John Carr 
against Hood and Sharpe, booksellers in the 
Poultry, for publishing a book under the title 
of ** My Pocket-book,” which is charged 
to be a libel upon the plaintiffsir John Carr, 
by which his pecuniary interest, as a writer 
and seller of books to booksellers, is in- 
jured, and he is therefore intitled to a com- 
pensation from the defendants for the da- 
mage he has thereby sustained, you appear 
to me not to have been apprized of the dis- 
tinction made in our courts of justice be- 
tween those civil actions for libels in) which 
the plaintiff seeks for a compensation for the 
injury or damage he has received from the 
Jibel, and the criminal proceedings in tbe 
court of King’s Bench, or some other court 
of criminal jodicature, carried on in the 
king’s name either by an indictment of a 
grand jury, or by av information in the court 
of Kin''’s-Bench by the attorney-general, or 
by the master of the crown-oifice, (who tsal- 
socalled the clerk of the crown in the King’s- 


Beaci,) afier a permission given him by the | 


judges of the court to file, or enter, such 
information agaist the supposed libeller. 
Tn the proceeding by civil action the detend- 
ait isailoved to bring proof of the facts 
stated against the plaintiff in the libel ; and, 
if he proves to the satistaction of tbe jory 
thut ‘hose facts are true, the jury onght to 
give their verdict for the defendant : ard it 
is only in the criminal mode of proceeding 


that the defendant is not allowed to bring | —1 will further observe tha 


proof of the tacts contained in the supposed 
Jibel, and that lord Mansfield declared, or 
is reported to have declared, ‘ that the 
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feltby a guilty man upon reading: a tro 
charge made against him in alibel, or, ra. 
ther, in a printed paper,’ but “ that it 
wis more likely to produce a breach of the 
peace ;” the tendeucy to which mischievous 
consequence, is the whole, and only foun. 
dation of the jurisdiction of: the court’ of 
King’s-Bench to take cognizance of any 
published writing, whether true or. false ; | 
being the constant and indispensable con- 
clusion of every indictment and informatiog 
in the court of King’s- Bench and in ail other 
criminal courts, that the action charged to 
be done by the accused party is against the 
peace of our sovereign lord the king, his 
crown and dignity. And lord Mansfield 
thought that an innocent man was more 
likely torevenge, by aduel or some other 
act of violence, a false charge made against 
him ina published -paper than a man wha 
was conscious that the charge was true, and 
would therefore become only more known 
to the public, and consequently more de- 
trimental to bis interest and reputation, by 
any attempts he should make to resent the 
publication of it. However, I believe you 
are warranted in asserting that even in in- 
dictments and informations for libels it was 
formerly the practice to alledge that the 
libels were fa/se, as well as scandalous and 
malicious: and I have been informed that 
the first aitorney-general who ventured to 
Jeave out the word false in an information 
for a libel was the late sir Fletcher Norton, 
apout the year 1704. But, whether bis 
successors in that office have followed bi 
example and omitted the word false in the 
informations for Jibels which they have 
thought fitto bring, or not, 1] do not know: 
but it may, perhaps, be worth while to i0- 
quire. IT must own that I wish they may 
not have followed his example, but maj 
have dgain inserted the word false in their 
informations, and even that it inay be ie 
claied, either by a solemn decision of the 
court of King’s-bench, or by an act of pal- 
liament, tobe necessary s@ to do, to make 


the iniermation, or indictment valid. [et 


** greater the truch of the libel, the greater | 


“is the libel." And the grourid of this 
opinion of his lordship was not “ that the 
me ital uneasiness felt by an innocent man 
upon reading a false charge made against him 
in a libel was greater than the uneasiness 


_— 


I agree with you in thinking. ‘ that false 
hood tormerly was, and still ought to be, ¢ 
sential as the groundwork of the charg’. 

t, when te 
word fa/se was inserted in these inform 
tions, it was the usual practice of judge 
to refuse to permit the defendents © 
bring evidence to prove the trath of the 
facts alledged in the supposed libels, be- 
cause they said the published paper might 
be a libel, or punishable publication, ev¢" 
if the facts contained in it should be trve. 
But this reasoning of the judges does not *)* 
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Prandee of Spain ; 
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ar to me to be just and satisfactory. For, 
ely, though it should be adinitted to be 
‘minal to publish trae facts against a maa 
some cases, yei it would be less criminal 
an to publish them 1 they were false ; and 
erefore, in order fo ascertain the degree 
the publisher's ouilt and to enable the 
purt to impose an adequate punishment, 
-fineand imp-isonment, on him for his 
R..ce, it would be reasonable to permit the 
fendant to produce his proofs of the ‘truth 
the facts stated in the published paper, 
d, if he cannot fully prove them, to 
aie and prove the grounds — that he 
id for believing that they were true. 
he settling of these matters upon a clear 
d just foundation is essential to the 
reservation of that important branch of 
wblic liberty, the ligerty. of the press. I 
main your most obedient servant, J. T.— 
Ist July, 1808, 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
brantsH Ri voLutTidn.—Appoiniments of 
his Catholic ALajesty Joseph Napoleon, at 
Bayonne, 4tn July, 1308, continued from 
puge 192. 
Colonels. of guards.—Their excellencies 
uke de Linfantado, colouel.of the Sp.inish 
vards ; prince Caste Franco, colonel of the 
‘alloon guards ; marquis d’Ar Za, great 
liamberlain ; duke de Hijar, grand master 
f the ceremonies; count Ferdinand 
‘unes, grand, huntsman;. count Sant Co- 
ma, chamberlain. (All grandees of Spain.) 
The following chamberlsins have been 
ppointed to attend his majesty in his 
oulney :—Their excellencies, count Orgaz, 
; marquis Santa Cruz, 
randee of Spain ; duke d Oxsuna, grandee 
{ Spain; count Castel Florida, ad duke 
e Sola-Mayor, grandee of Spain. 
Journal of Government, Sth. Ju/y, 1808. 
Government has received by the vessel 


which arrived this morning dispatches from 


on Sangos, and from the English govern- 
leut, bearing date the 30th of last mouth, 
he pleasing intelligence that the said geutle- 
an and Don Freyre experienced the most 
Stingvished reception on the. part of the 
overament, and were received with en- 
husiasm by the nation; further that on the 
«ry outset of their negociation they were of- 
red succour of every description, which 
|! be received within a few days, and that 
he English government solicits permission 
° establish a regular intercourse of packets 
" order to. promote a prompt communica- 
‘on With Corunna. The royal government has 
dered these, happy tidings to be communi- 
ited to the public fore thsatistaction of the 
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people, and that they may lift up their eyes 

to heaven, and offer up thanksgiving to, the. 

Omnipotent, who vouchsafes to bestow on 
them such important blessings. 

Proceedings at Bayonne, 

On the 7th of July the junta at Bayonne 











held their 12th meeting. 


constitution. 


delivered the following speech : 


Gentlemen Deputies—I was desirous. of . 
presenting myself in the midst of you pres 
vious to your separation from each other, 
Assembled in cousequence of one of the 
extraordinary events to. which all nations. in. . 
ther tarn, and at particular conjunctures, 
are subject, and. in pursuance of the dispe- 
sitivus of the emperor Napoleon, our illus. 
trious brother.-—The result of these senti- 
ments will be consulidated in the constitu. 
tional act, which will be forthwith .read:to 
you. It will preserve Spain from many: te= , 
dious broils which were easily to be foreseen, 
from the disquietude wherewith. the nation: 
has been so long agitated. —The_ turbulence. 
which still prevails in some of the provinces, . 
will cease, as soon as the Spaniards shall have 
been apprized that their religion, the. inte» 
grity aud independence of their. country, 
and their dearest rights are secured ; .as sogm 
as they shall discover the germs of their’ 
prosperity in the pew. institations—a_ bigs. 
sing which the neighbouring nations have}. 
not obtained, but at the.expence.,of. bloods, 
shed. and calamities of various kinds—. 
Were the Spaniards assembled , here. in ,one- 
body, all of them, as having, the) same ine.) 
erests, would be animated, with the. same.;. 
Then, should we. not have to. 
be wail the misfortunes of thase,.whe, misled, - 
by foreign intrigues, must be subdued by:,, 
the force of arms.—The enemies: of the: . 
continent, by the disturbances. which they. . 
have excited in our country, expect to bee,-, 
Every honest 
Spaviard must open his eyes, and all. must 
crowd round the throne.—We carry along 
with us the act. which ascertains the rights» 
and reciprocal, duties of the king. and. lig» 
If you are disposed to make the 
same scrifices with us, then shall Spain be, 
speedily tranquil and happy at home, and 
just and powerful, abroad. To,this we sos. 
lemnly pledge ourselves in the presence: ofit 
God, who reads the hearts, of men, and « 
rules. them. according to bis good, pleasure, 
and who never forsakes those, who love thein: 


sentiments, 


come masters of our.colonies, 


people, 
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It was the day 
appointed tor the acceptance of the new 
In the chamber where they 
sat were erected a maynificent throne anda 
richly decorated altar, the service of which 
was peiformed by the Archbishop of Bur- 
gos. tis majesty, being seated on the throne, 
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country, and fear nothing but their own 
consciences. 

The act of constitution was then read 
over in a loud voice; and the members of 
the junta, on the question being put, unani- 
mously declared their acceptance of it.— 
The president delivered a short address in 
answer to the king's speech, after which the 
several members took the following oath: 
—** | swear obedience and fidelity to the 
king, the constitution, and the laws "—The 
junta then attended his majesty’s levee to pay 
him their respects upon thisoccasion. His ma- 
jesty gave them the most gracious reception, 
and conversed with them more than an hour, 
—His majesty set out for Bayonne at six in 
the morning of the Oth, on his journey to 
Madrid. His majesty the emperor accom- 
panied him for the first post. On the sepa- 
ration of the two sovereigns, the king took 
into his carriage M. d’Azanza, minister of 
the Indies, and the duke del Parque, captain 
of the life guards. His majesty entered 
Spain by Irun, and was expected to reach 
St. Sebastian's at two o'clock on the same 
day (the Oth) where he was to remain until 
the following day. His majesty has near a 
hundred carriages in his suite.—The mem- 
bers of the junta set off in three divisions ; 
the first on the 8th, the second on the Oth, 
and the third on the 10th; each of which 
will alternately accompany his majesty on 
his journey. —The following is the act of 
ere of the new constitution of Na- 
ples : 

Napoleon, by the grace of God, emperor 
of the French, &c. Our dearly beloved 
brother prince Joseph Napoleon, king of 
Naples and Sicily, having submitted to our 
approbation the constitutional statute, which 
is to serve for the groundwork of political 
legislation for the kingdom of the two Sici- 
lies, we have approved, and do approve of 
the said statute, and guarantee its execution 
ov the part of the sovereign and the people 
of these kingdom.— Given at our imperial 
and royal palace at Bayonne, June 20, 1808. 
NaProcron. 

‘The foliowing proclamation has been pub- 
lished here : 

The illustrious emperor of the French 
and king of Italy, our dearest and most 
well-beloved brother, has transferred all his 
right to the crown of Spain, conveyed to 
him by the conventions entered inte with 
king Charles Il. and the princes of his 
house, between the 5th and 10th of May. 
Doubtless, Providence has given its sanction 
fo our intentions, as it has opened to us so 
wide a career; it will also furnish us the 
gecessary strength to establish the happiness 
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ofa noble people, whom it has committed to 
our care. It alone can read our soul, and 
we shall then be fortunate when we, in ap. 
swer to so many hopes, shall be able to give 
a proof of having accomplished the glorioys 
task which has been imposed upon us. The 
maintenance of the holy religion of our 
forefathers, in the happy state in which we 
find it, and of the integrity and indepen. 
dence of the monarchy, shall be our first 
duties, Assisted by the good spirit of the 
clergy, the nobles, and the people, we hope 
again to restore the time when the whole 
world was full of the glory of the Spanish 
name; and we also hope to establish trao- 
quillity in the circle of every family, and to 
confirm the happiness of the people by a 
well regulated organization. ‘The establish- 
ment of public prosperity, with as little 
injury as possible to private interests, shall 
be the spirit of our administration. May 
our people be made happy! ‘Then sha!! we 
glory in their prosperity. What offe ing 
can be more pleasing to us? We shall 
reign, not for ourselves, but for the Spa- 
niards. I, rue Kinc.—Bayonne, June 
10, 1808. 
Proclamation at Vittoria, 12th July, 1808. 

Don Joseph Napoleon, by the grace of 
God, and the constitution of the state, king of 
Spain and the Indies. 

Spaniards !—On entering the territory of 
a people, the government of whom Provi- 
dence has confided to me, I feel it my duty 
to explain the sentiments which J entertain. 
—1In ascending the throne, I rely upon find- 
ing among you some generous souls who 
will second my efforts to restore this people 
to the possession of their ancient splendour. 
The constitution, to the observance of which 
you are about to pledge yourselves by yout 
oaths, secures the exercise of our holy reli- 





gion, and of civil and political freedom. 


It establishes a national representation, and 
restores your ancient cortes in an ameliorated 
form, It appoints a senate, forming the 
guarantee of individual liberty, and the sup- 
port of the throne in critical circumstances, 
and constituting also an honourable asylum 
and reward to those who shall have perforin- 
ed signal services to the state.—The courts 
of justice, the interpreters of the laws, di- 
vested of passion and favour, shal], in pro- 
nouncing judgment, be impartial, free, and 
independent.—Merit and virtue shall be the 
only claims to the holding of public offices. 
—Unless I am disappointed in my wishes, 
your agriculture and commerce shall fleurish, 
free from those restraints which have hither- 
to retarded their prosperity.—Desirous of 





ruling according to the laws, I will be the 
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t to give an example of the honour whith 
ould be paid to them —I enter among you 
ith the greatest confidence, surrounded 
ith those meritorious individuals, who 
ave concealed from me nothing which they 
ave thought necessary for your interests.— 
ind passions, false rumours, the intrigues 
‘the common enemy of the continent, 
xious only to separate the Indies from 
pain, have plunged some of you into the 
nost dreadful state of anarchy. My heart 
leeds at the view of it; but this evil, how- 
er considerable it may be, may instanta- 
ously cease.— Spaniards, only unite around 
ny throne. Conduct yourselves so as that 
nternal disturbances shaJl not deprive me of 
hat time which I wish to employ in }abour- 
g for your happiness, nor deprive me of 
he means of accomplishing that object. I 
teem you enough to persuade myself that 
ou will make every exertion to obtain and 
erit that happiness, which is the dearest 
dbject of my wishes. I, toe Kina. 
(To te continued.) 





PoprpoM.—— Papers relative to the Seizure 
ef the Papal Dominions by Buonaparte. 
No. I. Palace of the Quirinal, March 2. 
he French commander has preceeded to 

uch an excess of violence and outrage with- 

n these few last days, that the patience and 

esignation of his holiness, without being in 

he least altered, have yet been found to ex- 
hibit some signs of just indignation. The 


bove commander, ona sudden seized the | 
| tion.—He renews to your illustrious highness 


peneral post-othice, with a picquet of soldiers, 
nd displacedthe superintendant, to examine 
ill correspondence, in defiance of the public 
aw. He incorporated by violence the troops 
ofthe Pope into the French army ; he ba- 
ished from Rome colonel] Bracci, for being 
aithfal to his princé; and lastly he put 
fuards upon all the printing offices, that he 
night deprive the head of the church of the 
iberty of using the press —Each of these at- 
‘empts would be sufficient to shew what was 
meant by the note of February 23, which 
announced thatthe French army would direct 
is march to Rome, under the pretext of 
freeing that city from those whom it chooses 
to call Neapolitan brigands. Each of these 
attempts shews what excesses of outrage and 
irreverence have marked the insults offered 
to the dignity of the visible head of the 
church. But the Fretich army has not con- 
‘ined itself within these bounds, In order 
‘0 crown its atrocities,’ the French soldiers 
have dared to lay hands on ourcardinals, have 
dragged them from the arms of the holy fa- 
ther, and conducted them to Rome as state 


‘riminals—Violence and abuse of power | 
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febvre, French Chargé d Affaires, 
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could not certainly be carried farther. His 
holiness, who has lately seen himself depri- 
ved of the attributes of sovereignty, who has 
seen his power and his dignity insulted under 
a thousand forms, by an army which he was 
still willing to consider as friendly, could 
not however have believed that it would have 
proceeded tothis extremity, which has, above 
every thing else, struck the deepest to his 
heart.—The holy father, who, like a lamb, 
has suffered in silence and with resignation 
this excess of insult, was roused only by this 
latter instance. He commanded the under- 
signed to write once more, and to transmit 
to your illustrious highness, in the strongest 
and most energetic language, his complaints; 
to lay before you all the horror of these hos- 
tile proceedings ; and to represent to you 
how much he felt himself degraded in the 
face of Europe, by the violent and unheard 
of measures which the French army has com- 
pleted in attacking the dignity of the cardi- 
nals, which is an emanation: from his own, 
The holy father placing ali his confidence in 
God alone, will wait in conformity with the 


| principles of his sacred duty, to see how far 


the French army is inclined to abuse his 
ineekness and his patience, and ifat length 
it will put anend to the unmerited insults 
and outrages which it has committed against 
the sovereign of Rome, and the head of the 
catholic church.—Such is the positive order 
which the pro-secretary of state has received 
from his holiness, and which he feels it his 
sacred duty to fulfil without the least devia- 


the assurance of his sincere consideration. 
G. Carp. Dorta Pamrirti1.—To Signor Le- 


No. II, dated March 13, 1808, is a 
sharp and spirited remonstrance against the 
imprisonment and threatened removal of 
some officers of his holiness’s army, who 
protested against its incorporation with that 
of France, and declared that they would not 
continue toserve under such an arrangement, 

No. III, dated March 23, 1808, is a copy 
of a letter writen by order of his holiness, 
to all the cardinals who were ordered to retire 
from Rome. Hecommands them by their 
allegiance not toremove from the capital, 
except they were compelled thereto, and 
not to continue their journey longer than 
such compulsion existed. Among these 
cardinals we find the name of his holiness’s 
minister cardinal Pamfili, who was succeed- 
ed by cardinal Gabrielli 

No. 1V.—March 27, 1808. Cardinal Ga- 
brielli, pro-secretary of state to bis holiness, 
has received positive orders from the holy fa-* 
ther in person to inforns your illustrious highs 
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nessj that the violence. committed against 
the persons of the cardinals, natives of the 
kingdom of Naples, never would have been 
believed, if it had not been repeated against 
the persons of the cardinals born in the kings 
dom of Italy, and the countries united to 
France.—The holy father cannot at present 
beignorant, that it is not only intended to 
deprive him, of his temporal authority, but 
that there is also a design to destroy the spi- 
ritual government of the charch of Rome, 
represented by the sacred ceilege, which is 
the senate of the sovereign |pontifl.—He has 
seen with horror and surprise those principles 
and. maxims which break the most sacred 
bands by. which the cardinals are united to 
the Pope by allthe force ofa solemn oath, 
preceded and followed as they have been, by 
all the indignities to which the head of the 
church has' only been exposed. Examples 
of such. enormities are only to be found in 
the time of the republic, when Rome saw 
themostsacred principles trodden under foot. 
—If a secular prince, professing the catholic 
religion, and believing that,he has a right to 
detain. in his territories; as, his subjects, car- 
dinals of the charch of Rome, finds himself 
still under the necessity of treating them with 
that respect due to the eminent character 
by, whieh they are connected with the holy 
powtiff, it follows that he has no right to ba- 
nish them, or to remove them by-open force, 
thus, tearing from the chief of the universal 
church so many of his: fellow-labourers.— 
This,attempt, which will.bea theme. of re- 
proach in| the present and, future age, has 
particularly. wounded the feeling mind of his 
holiness,.as, well on account of the unheard- 
of insult Which has been offered to the cardi- 
nal dignity, as the outrage to his holy person 
by, which 4t.was acompanied ; his. vicar and 
ppme minister having no more been respect- 
ed than..the. bishops who -were torn from 
their, respective dioceses:—-The holy father, 
aware of.ali the evils which these cruel and 
violent res must necessarily cause to 
the ok gl ofthe church, has 
commanded the undersigned. to protest 
strongly.against them, and to require at the 
nag that the one et. carried 
agaistevery principle. of the rights of 
ions, be liberated. ‘Apt the soa, sleies 
resigned. to. the judgments of God, and con- 
firmed bythe innate testimony of a pure con- 
science; he will patiently, support in the 
ause. of jusiice the hard treatment which he 
has not merited, and faithfal-to his sacred 


duty, after having-exhausted -all his efforts” 


to,allay the tempest which shakes the holy 


seat, .hewili. leave to heaven the care of pro- . 


tecting and. defending it, and to posterity 
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the right of pronouncing on the justice of hi; 
cause. —Such are the sentiments which his 
holiness has peremptorily commanded the 
undersigned ‘to express to your illustrious 
highness, and in performing» this. duty, he 
renews, .&c. P, Carniwat Gapriett. 
To M. Lefebvre, French Chargé d Affaires, 

No, : V..is.anote written by, cardinal Ga. 
brielli to. the Pope's treasurer, containing 
his holiness’s order to pay .cardivals Saluzzo 
and Pignatelli, transported to the north of 
Italy, and, whose property .at Naples was 
confiscated,.Uie sum,of 1Q00° crowns each ; 
provided the treasurer. could produce so 
much, of. which. his. holiness:is much. ia 
doubt, ' 

No, VL+-April 7,, 1808.-—-This morning 
at six o'clock, a French detachment appeared 
at the. gate of his holiness’s palace, and _ the 
porter'on duty. baving intimated to the ofh- 
cer who commanded it, that he could not 
permit armed persons. to enter, but. that if 
he was desirous of coming in by himself, 
he would not prevent him, the latter ap- 
peared satistied. He ordered the troops to 
halt, and;to.falt back some paces, The 
porter then, opened the wicket, and. allowed 
the officer to enter... But he was. hardly on 
the threshold, when he made a signal to the 
soldiers, who immediately rushed, forward, 
and presented their bayonets to the porter’s 
breast. After having gained admission. by 
such deceit and violence, the soldiers pushed 
forward to.the guard room of the militia. of 
Campidoglio, in the interior of the_ palace, 
immediately bioke open the doors, and 
seized the muskets, with which this militia 
were accustomed to mount guard in one ot 
the antichambers of his holiness.—-With 
equal violence the French troops rushed to 
the quarters of bis holiness’s. noble guard, 
and seized the carbines which they, made use 
of when they mounted guard in the apart- 
ment next to that of his holiness... A French 
officer then addressed the captain of the 
Swiss guards, and told him, as well.as the 
few soldiers there assembled, that from that 
day, the Swiss guards were to receive their 
orders. from the French general. to. which 
they would not consent, The same order 
was communicated.to the commander of the 
stationary guard, on duty at the, barriers, 
who also’ refused to acknowledge .it, . and 
was.in consequence immediately sent to the 
castle.—In the meantime: different French 
detachments scoured the town, and arrest 
and carried to the castle all the noble guards, 
leven including their commander. — The holy 
father, apprised. of these. horrid outrages 
overwhelmed by the grief. which, they have 
‘produced, has expressly ordered the under- 
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Preign pontiff, 


signed to protest strongly against them, and 
o declare frankly to your illustrious lordship, 
that each day adds to the measure of the 
insults which are pouring on his sacred per- 
on, and that he is every day more and more 
deprived of his rights as a sovereign.—It was 
not sufficient for the French army to signa- 
lize its entrance into Rome by planting can- 
non against the palace of his holiness, and 
offering such unworthy violation to his resi- 
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| 
| 


dence, but it_has added to this violence, by | 


forcing the Swiss guard, and entering with 
arms into the peaceable abode of the sove- 
riidely bursting open the 
doors, and seizing the arms rather intended 
for the honour than the defence of his sa- 
cred person, arresting his guards, and, in 
short, depriving him, by these violent mea- 
sures, not only of his guards, but even his 
honour.—His holiness requires, .in the first 
place, that all individuals of his guard who 
have been imprisoned without any reason, 
and contrary to every principle of right, 
be liberated; and he afterwards dectares 
solemnly, that to all these outrages he only 
opposes and will oppose patience, and, du- 
ring the time such treatment may continue, 
that meekness of which his heavenly Master 
has left him an example.. His long impri- 
sonment, and the injustice which he has ex- 
perienced, have made him a spectacie to 
the world, to angels, and to men.—He 
awaits with resignation, but with an un- 
shaken firmness in his principles, all that 
violence can attempt against the head of the 
catholic church ; well assured, that any 
humiliation he may receive wil] turn to the 
glory of religion itself—Such, precisely, 
are the sentiments which his holiness com- 
mands me to express to your illustrious lord- 
ship. He renews to your highness the as- 
surances, &c.—P, Carpinat GABRIELLt. 
—To M. Lefebvre, French Chargé d' Affaires. 

No. Vil.— April 11, 1808.—When his 
holiness perceived, with no less surprise 
than grief, that his troops were forcibly in- 
corporated with the Frénch army, and that 
punishment was inflicted on such of them 
as remained faithful to their lawful sovereign, 
he thought it proper that his guards and the 
few militia of Campidoglio and of the 


barriers, who were not yet incorporated and | 


placed under the command of the French 
general, should wear a new cockade.—The 
object which his holiness had in thus chan- 
bing the cockadé, was to signify publicly 
how much’he disa ved the violent in- 
Corporation which took place, and to ma- 
meet his firm determination to remain neu- 
tral, and to be ‘in’ no ways responsible for 
the actions ‘ot ‘the incorporated: soldiers, 


[218 
whom he no longer considers as_ belottging 


tohim, This reason was, by order of the 
holy father, officially notified to your illustri- 
ous lordship; and to all the diplomatic body, 
by whom, according to the established 
usages, a pattern of the new cockade, was 
sent,— After a preliminary declaration of 
this frank nature, his holiness never could 
have conceived that the purity of his inten- 
tions would be calumniated by the circula- 
tion of a report that the new cockade was 
the signal of an union against the French 
army, as inserted in the order of the day, 
which was yesterday published and posted 
in every quarter of Rome, as well as in the 
provinces.—The holy father is willing to 
believe that this order was.the consequence 
of the false representations made to his ma- 
jesty the emperor and king —In fact, “if 


| the real object which his holiness. had in 


— 





changing the cockade had been communi- 
cated to his majesty, had he also been ac- 
quainted that the French military comman- 
der had ordered it to be worn by all the in- 
corporated troops, he surely would not have 
designated it as a signal of union against the 
French troops, since it was worn by those 
very troops who composed part of the 
French army.—Although the holy father 
is well persuaded that the people of Rome 
and the whole world will render justice to 
his pure and loyal conduct, and that he is 


‘also equally certain that no one will adopt 


the suspicions, by which the minister of a 
God pf peace, possessing no malice,” is 
pointed out as conceiving projects of revo- 
lution and blood; nevertheless the horrible 
colours in which an act of his majesty, the 
most innocent possible, is endeavoured to 
be represented, have afflicted him with such 
poignant grief, that he has ordered the pro- 
secretary of state, Cardinal Gabrielli, to 
complain to your illustrious lordship, and to 
request you, in the name of all that is true, 
to acquaint his majesty with the real point 
of view in which this change of the cock- 
ade should be considered.—The holy father, 
always consistent, declares soleminly, that 
the orders of the day, published and posted 
up, are highly injurious to his character, 
his dignity, and his rights ag a sovereign ; 
that conformable with the right which every 
prince has, of making their troops wear 
whatever distinguishing marksthey think 
proper, he ordered the new cockade, for 
the purpose of stewing ‘the world that he 
no longer recognised as his the: troops who 
were incorporated with and placed oe 
the command of the French; and 4 

without having committed any crime, and 
only for having discWarged ‘their daty in 
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obeying their sovereign, the persons who 
composed his noble guards, and some other 
officers, have been imprisoned.—To relieve 
the innocent, the boly father requires and 
claims their liberation, which he has hither- 
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ders to return this answer to Cardinal Ca, 
rara, he received the note of the 30th o 
March, which his eminence did him th 
honour of writingtohim. This note ha 


| two objects in view ; the first to announc 


to demanded to no purpose, and which at | 


resent he claims again.—The undersigned | 
lorie faithfully performed the orders of his | dinary forms and usages at the eve of hcly 
holiness, has the opportunity of renewing to | week, ata time when the courtof Rome 


your illustrious lordship the assurance, &Xc. 

—Canrpinat Gasrieit:.—TJ0 M. Lefebvre, 

French Chargé d' Affaires. 

No. VII1.—Copy of a Note from his Ex 
cellency M, de Champagne, to his Ex- 
cellency Cardinal Caprara. 


The undersigned minister for foreign af- | 


fairs of his majesty the emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, has Jaid before his 





majesty the note of Cardinal Caprara, to | 


which he is commanded to return the fol- 
lowing answer :—The emperor cannot re- 


cognize the principle, tbat the prelates are , 
not the subjects of the sovereign, under | 


whose authority they are born.—As to the 
second question, the proposal of his majesty 


is, and from which he will never depart, | 


that all Italy, Rome, Naples, and Milan, | sees with regret this formal demand of pas 


_ ports, which the practice of modern times 


shallenter into an offensive and defensive 
treaty, forthe purpose of removing from 
the peninsula commotions and hostilities. — 
Tf the holy father accede to this preposal, 
every thing is setiled. If he refuse it, he 
announces by such a determination that 
he wishes for no arrangement, no peace 
with the emperor, and that he is at war 
with him. The first consequence of war 


| ports as ambassador. 


' court of Rome 


the cessation of the powers of the legate of 
the holy chair, to notify it against the or. 


if it were still animated by a true evangelic:| 
spirit, would feel it its duty to muttiply 
spiritual succours, and to preach, by it 
example, union amongst the faithful. Bur 
be it as it may, the holy father having with. 
drawn his powers from his eminence, the 
emperor no longer acknowledges him a 
legate. The French church resumes ths 
full integrity of its doctrine. Its knovw.- 
ledge, its piety will continue to preserve in 
France the Catholic religion, which the 
emperor will always consider it his glory to 
defend, and cause to be respected —The 
second object of the note of his excellency 
Cardinal Caprara, is to demand his pass 
The undersigned has 


the honour to enclose them. His majesty 


regards as areal declaration of war. Rome 
is then at war with France, and in this state 
of affairs, his majesty is obliged to issue 
the orders which the tranquillity of Italy 
rendered necessary.—The resolution to pro- 
duce this rupture has been chosen by the 
at atime when it believes 


| that its arms are powerful enough to shew 


is conquest, and the result of conquest is | 


change of government: for if the emperor 
is under the necessity of going to war with 


Rome, is he not also under the necessity of | 


conquering it, of changing the government, 
of establishing another which shall make 
common cause against the common enemy 
with the kingdom of Naples? What other 
guarantee could he have for the tranquillity 
and security of Italy, if these two king- 
doms were separated by a state, in which 
their enemies would be certain of meeting 
a cordial reception.—These alterations, be- 
come necessary if the holy father persists 
in his refusal, will take away from him 
none of his spiritual rights. He will con- 
tinue bishop of Rome, as his predecessors 
were during the eight first ages, and under 
Charlemagne. It will, however, be a 
subject of grief to his majesty, to see the 
work of genius, of political wisdom, and 
of understanding, destroved by imprudence, 
obstinacy, and blindness.—At the very 
moment that the undersigned received or- 








that it may have recourse to other extrem 
tiess, but their effects will be checked by 
the illumination of the age. Temporal and 
spiritual authority are no longer confounded. 
The royal dignity consecrated by God hin- 
self is above any attack,— The undersign 

wishes that the observations which he is 
dered to transmit to Cardinal Caprara may 


| induce his holiness to accede to the proposé 


of his majesty. He has the honour to I 
new to his excellency the assurances 
his highest consideration —CHAMPAGNY-— 
Paris, April 3, 1808. 
PortuGaLt.—Proclamation of the Magis 
trate representing the People of Oper! 
termed the Judge of the People. 
People of Porto, noble subjects of an '0° 
imitab!e prince, and brave restorers of his le 
gitimate rights:--On the 4th inst. (July), y" 
elected me (by the votes of the represen!? 
tives of the corporations) representative ™ 
gistrate of the people of this noble and avg" 
city. After accusing you of a mispla 
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ection, and imploring heaven to assist me 
the faithful discharge of my duty, I crave 


our attention to what I am going to say.— | 


Vou, on the 18th of June, performed a 
that villain what is Portuguese valour, inhe- 


jeed, which, when inserted in the history 
»f our country, will, perhaps, stimulate 
ealuusy among the ashes of those heroes 
‘ho have bled for it; you have performed a 
iiracle, permit me the expression, for to 
ie is but natural, and the act of bringing 
» resurrection is an attribute of supreme 
ivinity; and the name of our august and 
pmiable prince having’ been destroyed by the 
reachery of a tyrant, who substituted his 
wn name, ordering before our eyes the 
ommission of the most sacrilegious and 
iost horrid of all atrocious crimes, I mean 
he demolition of the sacred painting, which 
brings to our memory the five fountains 
hich issued on the heights of Mount Cal- 
rary, to cleanse and wash the sins of the 
vorld; I mean the five wounds of our Re- 
teemer, offered ow the plains of Ourique to 
bur first king, as emblems of honour to be 
blazoned on the standards; you brought 
very thing to resurrection on the said 
lay of the 18th, as on this very day 
he name of our sovereign appears mounted 
igh over the name of Napoleon, picturing 


0 our imagination a true representation of | 
ie archangel St. Michael, and on this same | 


fay, ever memorable, from all parts rise in- 


tantaneously the arms of the royal house of | 
Braganza displaying greater brilliancy than | 
hose thousand shields which are suspended 
rom the tower of David! But what do I say? | 


, miracle! My thoughts have misled me, 
He name of our august never died among 
tedly preserved in our bosoms, where our 
learts paid and devoted to him the most 
umble adorations ; andif, by an intrusive 
ind treacherous exaction, we rendered any 
assalage to that monster of iniquities, to 
hat man called emperor of the French, it 
‘as the effect only of a refined hypocrisy. 
ave we not brought to resurrection the ar- 
y of Braganza, which, although they were 
lemolished in the edifices, always existed 
nouched in the image of Jesus Christ, 
ee with his most precious blood? Yes; 
mre we have done with the permission of 
‘es tie has been the natural result of the 
it sage bravery and valour solely confin- 
i 7 € orders given to us by our august on 
lies? af his departure—not entirely con- 
Fe A Aes perfidy of the tyrant, we know 
te roan of Buonaparte, marked under 
eta of friendship; we know him to 
e chief of the numerous banditti spread 


AUGUST 6, 1808.—Official Papers. 








8; It always retained its life, though sa- | 
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over Europe; we know finally that he was 
an individual, without faith, belief, or reli- 
gion, and this prompted us to see the oppor- 
tunity approaching, when we might teach 


rited from those who subdued great part of 
the universe, displaying their standards on 
almost the last barriers of the world; and 
this made us on the glorious Isth declare our 
independence, and, proclaim in loud voices, 
which reached heaven, the august name of 
our Don John VI. prince regent,of Portugal ; 
it was on this account that I saw ye, loved 
countrymen, like men converted into wild 
beasts, running towards the plain of St. 
Ovid, there to wait for the enemy resem- 
bling hungry wolves who run towards lambs. 
Your hunger is not satiated, your rage in- 
creases, and you protest you will feed on the 
blood of that portion of Frenchmen who in- 
fest aagust Lisbon ; finally, nobody can re- 
press you! Ah! what heroic traits of valour 
glow in the hearts of the Portonians, and 
what admirable examples of fidelity will they 
not leave to posterity! Continue then, my 
beloved countrymen ; Jet the consummation 
of the glory of Porto be perfect. But hear 
me for a while, do not allow that glory to be 
tarnished or diminished by any action that 
your overleaping rage may dictate to you 
without reflection ;—honour, let honour be 
our guide; let us not do any thing which 


may displease the supreme council which go- 


verns us; reflect that it is composed of men 
as wise as they are virtuous; and who toil 


| by day and by night to support the brilliancy 
of our glory: yes, goverament is the first 


to lose its life for the country, and who as 
readily will make every traitor suffer; but 
order is necessary in every arrangement ; let 
us, therefore, consult government, let us 
obey their directions, Government repre 
sents the prince, and who does not obey it 
offends the prince: if we act against their 
orders we destroy our own work; and it 
will be praising the prince at one time, and 
offending him at another, See that justice 
is a part of God, and who offends justice 
offends God, and then greater evils will be- 
fall us than those caused by the tyrant.— 
I shall not treat you as your judge in the 
plenitude of authority, but as your friend, 
and the protector of your welfare; I there- 
fore request you will lay before me all your 
pretensions, which, if they exceed the li- 
mits of my jurisdiction, 1 shall offer them 
to the consideration of the supreme govern- 
ment, that it may resolve on your behalf. 
Let us not be despotic, for we offend heaven, 
and it endangers the harmony which should 
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subsist among us; let us make our enemy 
bite himself with envy, te see that at the 
same time that we are brave warriors, we 
love one another with reciprocity. Let no 


‘tumults or discordant voices be heard among 


us, but only the repeated, cordial, and har- 

monious clamours of, long live the prince 

our ford, and long live his faithful subjects 

—Joao pe Atmeipa REBETRO. 

Moorisa Procramation —Courage to the 
Christian; and to shew that we know all 
Unfortunate christian,—Ala 

approbation to you in several ways. You 

were first oppressed by a tyrant, avaricious of 
money, who robbed my cousin Charles of 
his treasures, and you of your blood. He 
fell, and you acted very wrong not to treat 
him with Zarra Zarra, which is as much as 

to say, not to cut off his head. Why did 

younot do so? Because you were asleep 

Since that time you have met with another 

tyrant, ambitious of kingdoms, and he de- 

prived my cousin Charles of his throne, in- 
cluding in the privation al! his race, in order 
to keep the possession to himself, and to come 
before much iapse o! time to deprive me also 
of my throne. Arouse, christians! Ah, 
French dog, why did you give opium to the 
christians, to get possession of the principal 
persons, and to effect your entry without 
exciting apprehension? Why did you net 
enter sword in hand, that your objects may 
be seen and the christians may treat you 
with Zarra Zarra? Christians, you have lost 


time! Desert this tyrant, as you regard 
yourselves. Let Seville be loyal, brave, and 


firms in doing justice! Christians! attack 


these dogs, and defend the kingdom for the | 


son of my cousin; and let that currish na- 
tion be abhorred for ever. Courage, brave 
christians! attack them, and let Ala the 
great assist you. I entreat you to defend 
your kingdom, for my cousin, and for the 
Englishmen likewise. Let all nations see 
this, in order that they may know who the 
French dog is, and that they may rise 
againsthim, Sleep no more, christians ! 
Noble Junta of Seville, do strict and severe 
justice on every traitor towards the Son of 
“my cousin, and may Ala reward you —AL1 
‘Manomet.—Tetuan, June 10, 1808. 





Encitsu Orpver or Counctt, relating to the 
Trade with Spain.—Office of Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade, Whitehall, 
July 14, 1808. 

Sir,—I am directed by the lords of the 
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shews his | 


_ submit the following resolution :—‘‘ That 





POLITICAL REGISTER.—Official Papers. on 


committee of council. for trade and foreign 


plantations, to acquaint you, that in conse. 
quence of a recommendation from their Jord. 
ships, the lords commissioners of the adm. 
ralty have been pleased to give instructions 
to the admirals commanding on the Jamaica 
and Leeward Islands stations, and to sir Sid. 
ney Smith commanding at the Brazils, to use 





every means in their power, as well by sta. b5] 
tioning cruizers as by the appointment of 
convoys, for the protection of British and Spa 
Spanish vessels employed in the trade carried e 5t 
on between the British free ports in the em 
West Indies, and the Spanish colonies ip nu! 
that part of the world, against the attacks of sich 
French privateers; and 1 am to request you end 
will communicate this information to the id, - 
merchants concerned in the trade above Don 
mentioned.—I am, Sir, &c. Ste Prnen Cor- und 
TRELL. Sane 2 
, sis 
America. — (Circular Letter.) At 2 n. 
meeting of the president and directors o! rk 
the bank of the United States, on the 13th ter 
May 1808, the following report was approved, asa 


viz.—The committee appointed to consider 
what measures ougist in their opinion, to be 
pursued by the directors of this bank, re: 
pecting the stockholders of the Unitea States’ 
funded debt, who reside in Europe, and 
have empowered this bank to remit the divi. 
dends received on their account, respectlully 


the cashier of this bank be, and he hereby 
is, directed to inform the stockholders of the 
United States’ funded debt, who reside in 
Europe, and have empowered the bank to 
remit, for their account and risk, the div 
dends received thereon, that, during the 
present embargo, and the general deranged 
state of commerce, it will not be possible 
to purchase bills of exchange, except at a 
unusually high price, which must necessalil) 
subject these stockholders toa very heaty 
loss: that, under circumstances so much !0 
be regretted, it is the desire of the director 
of this bank, that the said stockholders would, 
as soon as possible, give positive directicts 
to the cashier, either to continue his purchas 
of bills, if any can be obtained, at theit 
current price, and to remit them as usvdl, 
to theiragents, or tohave the amount of the 
dividends remain to their credit on the book 
of the United States, unless they should 
prefer their being received and deposited 10! 
their account at this bank. i 

Attested, ‘ D. Lexwox,.Presidenl. 
G. Simpson, Cashier. 






